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lip reading, on telegraphy, and on the inven- 
tion of the telephone. But never have those 
been put under one roof. 

How well they fit together remains unclear. 
Lepore is deft at uncovering how the lives of 
her dozen or so protagonists — all male — in- 
tersect. Alexander Graham Bell was commit- 
ted to education of the deaf; the linguist John 
Pickering quarreled with both Webster and 
Sequoyah, the inventor of an amazingly effi- 
cient Cherokee syllabary that got much better 
results than Pickerings "universal" alphabetic 
System; etc. But she does not attempt to show 
that those schemes added up to anything like a 
coherent or sequential episode in U.S. cultural 
history. A Is for American is no less resource- 
fully researched and incisively written than 
Lepore 's prize-winning first book, The Name 
ofWar (1998), and it is similarly astute in its 
perception of political and racial divisions. 
But it has by contrast a way of breaking down 
into the sum of its parts. The seven chapters' 
three organizing rubrics acknowledge the mis- 
cellany: "A. Cobwebs" (language reform 
schemes); "B. Heathens" (three marginal pop- 
ulation groups: Cherokees, the deaf and 
dumb, Africans of Arab extraction); and "C. 
Wires" (telegraph to telephone). 

In keeping with the subtitles allusion to 
"other characters," the book suffuses a wry 
sense of the absurdity of the inventors' obses- 
siveness: the indefatigably opinionated Web- 
ster; the righteously evangelical promoter of 
sign language, Thomas Gallaudet; the para- 
noid nativist Samuel F. B. Morse, who in- 
vented the code that bears his name and made 
long-distance telegraphy possible. On the pos- 
itive side, this satirical aspect, together with 
the melange-of-catchy-vignettes approach, 
beautifully expresses the on-the-spot bemuse- 
ment of an intelligent spectator: " What a fer- 
tility of projects for the salvation of the 
world!," as Ralph Waldo Emerson summed up 
another cluster of contemporary reform 
movements. On the downside, one sometimes 
wonders if the subject is being taken as seri- 
ously as Lepore surely believes it should be. 
The cranky xenophobia of Morse and Bell 
threatens to overshadow their milestone ac- 
complishments. 

Perhaps this is because inventors and in- 
ventions finally seem to interest Leopore less 



than do the ideological implications of rival 
Communications schemes, a subject ofren 
mentioned but peripheralized by the predom- 
inantly narrative mode of Organization. The 
key issues here seem to be (a) how stable is the 
polarity of cultural-particularistic Communi- 
cations projects (the Americanization of En- 
glish) versus universalist projects ("universal" 
sign language that turned out to be more cul- 
ture-specific than claimed) and (b) how well a 
preference for one type of scheme or another 
correlates with a politics of national or cultural 
particularism versus universalist cosmopoli- 
tanism. Those are indeed meaty issues. It is 
striking, for instance, that universalist reforms 
discussed here were often (but not always) ad- 
vanced by men of nativist propensities. One 
wishes that A Is for American had pressed far- 
ther beyond the "sometimes yes, sometimes 
no" stage. But its vista, fertility of suggestive- 
ness, and lively writing are most welcome. 

Lawrence Buell 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Necro Citizenship: Death, Eroticism, and the 
Public Sphere in the Nineteenth-Century United 
States. By Russ Castronovo. (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2001. xvi, 351 pp. Cloth, 
$54.95, isbn 0-8223-2775-9. Paper, $18.95, 
isbn 0-8223-2772-4.) 

Necro Citizenship opens with the question, 
"How does death structure political life?" Russ 
Castronovo locates the answer in the nine- 
teenth Century, though he acknowledges that 
death has underwritten formulations of citi- 
zenship in the United States at least since 
Patrick Henry issued his unhappy Ultimatum 
of "liberty or death." By the nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Anglo-Americans had produced a world 
of sentimentalized necrophilia, from elaborate 
mourning rituals and fetishized deathbed 
scenes to spiritualist seances in which medi- 
ums conjured up lost loved ones. In this strik- 
ingly original and provocative study, Cas- 
tronovo links these multiple cultural forms 
with an analysis of the abstracting logic of cit- 
izenship that "deadens embodied subjects" 
and kills off alternative modes of political en- 
gagement. "Necro citizenship" names the con- 
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joining of these cultural practices and political 
effects in order to delineate, not a phantom 
public sphere, but a public peopled by phan- 
toms. 

This story of "dead-body politics" is a dark 
one. Its moral — that disembodiment is neces- 
sarily a political death — allows the author to 
bring an unlikely cast of characters into collu- 
sion. The social death of slavery produces a 
tableau in which both pro- and antislavery 
writers lovingly detail slave suicides. Sexual- 
purity campaigners warn white men that their 
"enslavement" to onanistic passions will kill 
the national body Brook Farm utopians and 
spiritualist mediums each call upon a politics 
of disembodiment to transcend the material 
world at the expense of "real" political change. 
In interweaving these many disparate tales, 
Castronovo creates a lush world that makes us 
rethink our calcified analyses of politics and 
publics. However, his strict Opposition of an 
embodied, particularist, material politics to a 
disembodied, universalist, abstracted "spiritu- 
alization or stasis" not only conflates the theo- 
retical nuances of these terms but also does an 
injustice to the political complexity of the his- 
torical characters he assigns to either side of 
the binary. 

Castronovo 's critique of the abstraction in- 
nerem to liberal citizenship extends to what he 
sees as the unintended quiescence of interdis- 
ciplinary studies. He maintains that "the 
breakdown of disciplinary boundaries pro- 
motes depoliticization by traversing academic 
limits in search of a new scholarly world where 
conclusions are broad enough to be inclusive 
and final enough to be consensual." Although 
a book that brings together Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Frances Harper, mesmerist pamphlets, 
Supreme Court cases, and hygienic-conduct 
manuals seems to cry out for the label "inter- 
disciplinary," Castronovo nevertheless gives a 
privileged place to literature. His use of the lit- 
erary extends well beyond the canon and ulti- 
mately produces more of a categorical crisis 
than a clarification of the field. Yet his agonis- 
tic stance demands that a reader take Necro 
Citizenship on its own terms. While this is not 
a history of the nineteenth-century public 
sphere, it is a series of elegant and incisive 
readings of an extraordinary historical archive. 
Castronovo s important project draws on an 



array of diverse theoretical influences and teils 
a compelling story about public culture in the 
nineteenth-century United States. Necro Citi- 
zenship reminds us of the importance of re- 
membering American histories of disposses- 
sion, privatization, passivity, and amnesia. 
Detailing political murder and social death 
does powerful work toward imagining a vital, 
contestatory public sphere. 

Molly McGarry 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

The Genuine Article: Race, Mass Culture, and 
American Literary Manhood. By Paul Gilmore. 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 2001. x, 
274 pp. Cloth, $54.95, isbn 0-8223-2754-6. 
Paper, $18.95, isbn 0-8223-2764-3.) 

When in the 1980s multiculturalist themes 
began to dominate literary studies, I thought 
that within a decade the fashion would pass. 
Not so. The thrill is gone, but the books keep 
Coming. By the third sentence of The Genuine 
Article, we know that we can add it to the list. 
Sentence 1 mentions "cultural representations 
of race," sentence 2 connects them to "ques- 
tions of gender," and sentence 3 invokes "class 
formation." The race/gender/class sequence 
follows in such predictable steps that one 
wonders whether the author, Paul Gilmore, 
was aware of just how routine it sounds. Sub- 
sequent paragraphs recite the customary be- 
liefs: "the instability of racial and gender iden- 
tities," "the centrality of race to broader 
notions of middle-class manhood," "inherent 
contradictions of capitalism," and the "contin- 
gency of distinctions between high and low, 
male and female, white, black, and red." 

At the other end of the text, 156 pages fur- 
ther, we have a different kind of institutional 
inscription: eighty-three pages of small-print 
footnotes, many of which read more like tales 
of influence than citations. Gilmore opens one 
entry, "In this way, I want to follow Frederic 
Jamesons idea of . . . ," while the next one says, 
"Stephen Greenblatt s . . . has helped me to re- 
think. . . ." Others mention how a study "res- 
onates with mine," isolate which "criticism I 
have found most useful," and note that some- 
one "makes a similar point to mine." These are 



